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For years, the Linnell and Woodlake Farm Labor Centers, operated 
by a public agency in Tulare County, have been a scandal. The "centers? 
are comprised ‘of 12" x 16! tin shacks, without plumbing or heating. 

The shacks become ovens in the summer, with inside temperatures of 130 3; 
they are refrigerators in the winter. 


The scandal burst into the open on May 1, 1965. Residents of these 


publicly-operated slums were informed their rent was to be raised by 7%, 
déspite the fact the Tulare County Housing authority had already banked 
$130,000 in profits from rentals on the camps. 


With the help of the Farm Workers Organigation (now Farm Workers 
Association), the camp residents -- almost all of whom are agricultural 
laborers -- found a way to channel their feelings of outrage. On June 1, 
170 families began paying their’rent into a trust fund rather than to the 
Housing authority. The funds were to be released at such time as the 
Housing authority rescinded the rent increases, and made certain con- 
cessions to human decency in the camps. 


In short, it was an orderly Rent Strike. 


On July 16, more than 350 farm workers and their friends chanted, 
sang, and marched 6 miles from the Linnell‘Camp to a meeting of the 
Tulare County Housing authority. On arriving, they were told that the 
meeting had been cancelled because of lack of a quorum. The march then 
continued..to the county office building and submitted a petition to the 
Board of Supervisors asking itheam to interveme. 


In August, Citizens for Farm Labor received an urgent letter from 
representatives of the rent strikers, asking for help. The need was for 
adtion on the part of State legislators and the Governor to stop the 
eviction of tenants in the labor camps. an action letter to this effect 
appeared in FaRM LaBOR, Vol. III, No. 3. 


Now we have received another appeal from the rent proteSters. We 
-are anxious to-pass it along to all the readers of FARM LaBOR-* 


Dear Friends, Marchers and Letter Writers, 


Several new developments have occurred in the issue of the tenants of 
Linnell and Woodville farm labor centers vs. the Tulare. County Housing 
Authority: 


1. The letters which you wrote and phone calls witch you made helped 
bring the rent protest matter in Tulare County to a head. With 
the compassion and precision of a doctor opemating with an ax the 
Health and Building Vepartments decided to settle the issue by 
condemning the farm labor centers. This: was not exactly the 
solution the farm workers had. in mind. They are’now fighting to 
keep the camps open until alternate housing is’ made available. 
jnother result has been the promise by Assemblyman-Mervin Dymally 
for a full investigation on the part of the sub-committee on 
housing of the Industrial Relations Committee. This will take 
place in September and should point the way toward much needed 
legislation. 


Mr. Walter Monasch, the governor's Consultant on Housing and 
community Development, attempted to bring the Housing authority 
and-rent strikers. into conciliation. He asked both parties 

to allow a neutral arbitrator to settle the issue. The tanants 
agreed to this proposal but the Housing authority refused. 


In spite of the fact the camps were condemned, the Housing 
Authority has filed and served court summons toa number of those 
who have refused to pay the rent.. We now see the Tulare County 
Housing Authority taking farm werkers to court because they 

have refused to accept a rent inciease on condemned public 
housing. Ironically, the court costs 'to the Housing Authority 
are being paid out of the profits already gained ‘from rents paid 
by the protesting tenants. 


The expenses to.defend the rent protesters will be ata 

‘minimum between $300 and $00. «a major expense is the filing 

fee in each case. Attorney James Herndon of San Francisco has 
volunteered to defend the protesters without a fee. However 

he will have certain expenses which we must cover. We are there-~ 
fore asking you for a donation for the defense of these tenants. 
Make checks payable to the Linnell-Woodville Rent Protest 
Committee and mail to 159 West Olive, Porterville. 


‘Thank you véry much. 

James L. Drake 

Linnell-Woodville Rent Protest 
Committee 


By action taken at the September 8 meeting of Citizens for Farm 
Labor, the editors of FaRM LaBOR urge you to respond to this appeal. 


TO MAKE A* RIVER 


An Editorial 


This issue of our magazine has to do largely with the theme of a farm labor 
movement which is. growing; pulsing, reaching into new areas, reaching more 
people, establishing new rélevances throughout that web which we call society. 


Nothing particularly sensational or spectacular has happened in the past 
few months. .to-account‘for*this development. No crews of agricultural workers 
have been incinerated in bus accidents. There have been no open clashes be- 
tween domestic and imported laborers. There have been no dramatic strikes. 
No more migrant children have starved to death than usual. 


And yet it seems that more people have been talking -- and therefore, we 
presume,. thinking.-- about agricultural labor than ever before. There have 
been articles in national magazines. Several books have appeared, and others 
are in preparations, There have been several television documentaries, and at 
least one.more.is being. filmed at the present time. A. Federal minimum wage for 
agricultural workers is, farther along-in the legislative process than ever before 
in history. And farm:labor is one of the favorite topics on that bellwether 
of public opinim which bids fair to displace the Gallup poll: the phone-in 
radio program. 


The incumbent in the hot-seat of the Secretaryship of Labor has been making 
even better statements on farm:labor than his predecessors, Goldberg and 
Mitchell. (However, see page.16 for some reservations.) Organized labor is 
showing some signs of life. -We heard a rumor just day before yesterday that 
some Teamsters might honor field. workers! picket lines. 


Probably the most encouraging development of all is the growing recognition 
that farm labor problems are,;iat bottom, civil rights problems. Eagle-eyed 
readers of this magazine will bé aware that-we have sung this monody from the 
very outset. In January, 196h;.for example, we wrote, "The civil rights move- 
ment which does not make common cause with the farm labor movement is a danger- 
ously ircomplete movement, and may find itself...holding something which is 
called a victory, but which the long finger of history will point to as a half- 
empty husk." We are delighted that the civil rights movement has now moved 
out from its political organizing. to the economic organizing of agricultural 
workers in Mississippi and Tennessee. Perhaps California will be next. 


This, it seems to us, is the way really meaningful social change takes 
place. Not in epileptic convulsions. But ’with one rivulet, one cry for 
justice, one protest, one logical analysis, one passion, one voluntary associa- 
tion, meeting another, paralleling, reinforcing, overlapping, combining, and 
meeting another, and yet another, not in*some lowest denominator, but in an 
ever and ever higher denominator. This is the way it was with the abolition : 
movement, the women's suffrage movement, the child labor movement. This is the 
way it was with the induStrial union movement in the 1930's. This is the way 
it has been with the civil rights movement so far. And this is the way it 
promises to be with the farm labor movement: small tritutaries, building 
Slowly, widely dispersed, inconspicuous, but coming together in the right ; 
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CURRENT AND CURRENTS 


The biggest farm labor news story of the moment is the Secretary.of Labor's 
authorization of the use of 18,)00:braceros for tomatoes. Or, to be more pre=- 
cise, approval for 18,400 braceros drom a panel of three University of California 
"experts" -- which was accepted speedily and without qualification by Mr. Wirtz. 


Wle cannot review this story in-detail in the present issue of FARM LABOR, 
but will attempt to do so in the next: issue. For the moment, the following 
background materials must suffice. 


From the San Jose Mercury-News , July 15, 1965: 


GILROY. Santa Clara and San Benito county tomato growers have been’ urged to 
pay harvest workers $1.75 an hour this fall. This is hO cents an hour more than 
was paid last year.» : 

Even with the increase, warned ‘Robert Holt,manager of the ‘California Tomato 
Growes Assn. in Stockton, tomato growers face troubled times.< At a meeting of 
50 association members here this week, Holt warned: Don't. count on bracero help 
until ‘you see it. Improve worker conditions... Be prepared to truck in workers 
from San J6se and other centers. 

Holtts urging that the price on picking be pegged at $1.75 an hour brought* 
bitter criticism from one grower. That's not enough, said Eddie Martin of 
Hollister. 

‘anything under $2 an hour can't be justified," Martin said. "You aren! t 
going to attract decent domestic workers with $1.75. TomAto picking is a hard, 
dirty job. By offering $1.75 ayhour we are paying lip service to the federal 
government in attempting to show that we are doing our best to get workers. At 


$1.75 an hour we're just hoping we're going to get Mexican nationals. ‘That's 
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ihat we are counting on."..- 
“—— Bit Phil Herbert, an association director from Hollister, took him on, 
sayhng "We have to stay within reason on wages." Martin retorted that better 
contracts with canneries would mean better wages for..workers. 

"The way things are we are trying to stomp on people who are lower than 
we," Martin said. He later remarked that the word ."stomp" was ‘probably too 
strong. 

Herbert said, "If.we association members could stick together it would 
be only three or four months before we could pay people a living wage. I know. 
I was a labor organizer for 20 years before I became a grower. We have to 
think as a group. We're pulling in 10,000 different directions." 

Mabtin fired back, "It's that we haven't the guts to fight the canneries, 
so we tromp those people we can ~~ the workers.," 

(Hnphasis added, FARM 1aBOR ed.) 


From the Sacramento Bee, July"30, 19653" 


Though” twice as many domestic:farm workers will be available for this 
year's tomato harvest, the nuhber willbe insufficient to meet the need. Don 
Larin of the state employment department also said domestic workers attracted 
to California have indicated their intentions to leave because of the lack of 
present TE aa FD a Tee aaa ae a, =. 
x Ste G (Emphasis added, FARM LABOR ed.) 


From the Sacramento Bee, July 30, 1965: 


Eric Thor and John Mamer, University of California economists, estimated 
the tomato crop labor force will be short 23,500 workers unless braceros are 
imported. They estimated 32,000 workers plus ),700 skillegmen to operate 
harvesting machines will be needed, and said they expected growers of other 
crops to outbid tomato growers ‘for the increased number of domestic farm 
workers available this year. i 
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From the Sacramento Bee, July 31, 1965: 


Albert B. Tieburg, state director cf employment, today said 16,500 
Mexican braceros, will be needed to help in the tomato harvest which will begin 
next month in the Sacramento and San J,aquin Valleys...if growers spare no 
effort to recruit and use domestic workers. e+. 

Tieburg supported a request of Sacramento and San Joaquin Valley tomato 
growers for braceros to help in the harvest. ... Growers...so far have re~ 
quested 19,823 braceros at the peak of the harvest. 

(Tieburg) estimated effective ‘recruitment will supply 1,500 dometics 
of the 31,000 harvest hands who will be needed at the peak of the tomato 
harvest in late September or early October. 

"The 16,500 worker difference is the employment department's estimate 
of foreign workers who will be required..." said Tieburg. an enccuraging 
factor, said Tieburg, was the availability inhid July of an estimated 
18,000 out of state farm workers who have come into California voluntarily. 
This (is) 7,000 more than were available last year. 

Last year, only 5,000 domestic workers were employed..at the peak of the 
tomato harvest, along with 37,000 braceros. However, this year's, tomato 
acreage is down to 116 , 000 from last year's 113,000. 
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From the Sacramento Bee, July 31, 1965: 


A federal farm labor panel has decided to study the effects of a new 
drive by Northern California tomato growers to recruit domestic workers 
before ‘ruling on a request for 20,000 Mexican field laborers. 

State officials told federal representatives yesterday an all out drive 
to ‘recruit 31,000 domestic tomato workers, would supply no more than half 
that numbere «ee 

State officials made no formal requests yesterday during .a four hour, 
closed door session with the federal panel, appointed by United States 
Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz. 

The panel scheduled another meeting for August 19th. 
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(READ THE OCTOBER FARM LABOR FOR THE NEXT EXCITING EPISODE) 


The Farm Workers association is an ~~" 
independent, self-sustaining organiza- 
tion of agricultural workers, with 
headquarters in Delano, Calif. (P.O. 
Box 89.) Following are two extracts 
@rom the FWA'ts biweekly newspaper, 

El Malcriado. 


PEOPLE WHO CARE aND PEOPLE WHO DON'T 


In every crew of workers in the field, and in every street of every 
barrio -- maybe in evéry house.~- there.are the people who don't care. aaa 7 

These are the pepple'who have lost. hope, who no liongerbelieve that the 
campesino can make a better life for himself with courage and common effort. 
These are the lonely people who live from one day to the next, taking their 
only happiness in the small.temporary pleasures that life brings. For them 
there is no cause, no struggle,. no future to be pulled within reach. 

They are the last to enter a strike and the first to leave it. They 
are the last to show their. anger.at an injustice, they are the last to feel 
it when a companero is injured or cheated. 

For this lack of care (concern) there is no remedy. We can only give a 
few examples of people who:.did care: 

Last month David Hernandez, .campesino de Tulare y socio de la Asociacion, 
held his owm strike on ‘the ranch. where he works ‘alone year-round, and wont 

All last month, and for all the months since the beginning of the year, 
the representative of the Asociacion in the Northern Counties -- Francisco 
Espinosa de Healdsburg -- has been working at the difficult task of building 
a powerful arm of the Asociacion where none existed before; working contin- 
uously, day and night, without asking for one cent of pay from anyone. 

These then, are examples of people who care, whose lives ‘are not bound by 
the tight restrictions of daily life; in one word, people with hope, people 
for whom "Viva La Causa" is m@e than a slogan, people who make the eaghe of 
the Asociacion fly! 


THE VOICE OF THE FARM WORKERS SaME AS THE NEGROES 


How have ‘the Negroes won their battles? They have united before the dogs, 
the fire hoses, police: brutality and electric cattle prods. When they are 
threatened, they sing their fight song, "We shall overcome." When everybody ex- 
pects them to run, instead. they kneel down and pray. When they seem beaten, they 
make victory out of their defeat. They use the only things they've got, their 
bodies and their courage and with these they continue to overcome. 

We the farm workers have the same weapons ~- ‘our bodies and our courage. 

But we have barely begun using these weapons. In McFarland’.the farm workers fol- 
lowed the path already traveled by the Negroes-..and this won us some of the 
money which the boss has been stealing from us. In the (Tulare County) rent 
strike once again the farm worker-is showing what he learned from the Negro 
movement. We have learned that when we unite, we have been able to make the gov- 
ernment come to our call and correct its imperious manner against the poor people. 

Each day the working people are proving their courage more and mae as the 
Negroes do in their movement. The day in which we the farm workers apply this 
lesson with the same courage which has been shown in Alabama and Mississippi, 
this will be the day in which the misfortune of the farm workers will end. 

(Translated by Maria Vargas, Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee) 


SHAW, MISSISSIPPI: NEW SOUNDS IN THE DELTa 
by Charles Horwitz, COFO 


ShawsMississippi, is a dusty little town (population 2,700, 2/3 Negro) 
divided by a bayou and surrounded on all sides by endless cotton fields. iIt is 
in the heart of the Delta, 32 miles from the Mississippi river. Besides some 
cotton gins and fertilizer plants the only industry is a sewing plant. At 
least a hundred Negroes appbied for jobs, but according to reports there, not 
one Negro has been hired. Negroes in the area almost universally agree that 
something has to be done. 


On april 9, 1965, eighty-five years since the end of the Reconstruction, 
hS cotton day laborers, tractor drivers, haulers, domestic servants, part- 
time carpenters, mechanics, handymen, former sharecroppers and renters met ina 
tiny Negro church and formed the Mississippi Freedom Labor Union. 


Traditionally no Negroes go on strike in this state. Even union organizing 
provokes Klan activity and strikes by any but the strongest unions can be dan - 
gerous. Yet within two weeks after the organizing meeting 1,000 persons joined 
the union and more than 200 of them declared themselves on strike. Their de- 
mends were simple: a $1.25 minimum wage per hour, an’ eight-hour day with time 
and a half for overtime, sick pay, health and accident insurance and equal 
employment practices in wages, hiring and working conditionS. 


What the union is fighting is the rich farmer who operates his plantation 
as. if it were a huge industrial corporation - so completly automated, so 
efficient, so inhuman that: it is @ wonder there is any resistance to it at all. 
Foreign visitors come here to see one of the world's largest plantations, the 
Delta Land and Pine Corporation, which occupies more than 60 square miles of 
land in Bolivar County alone. They marvel at how so few men can run so many 
acres with such cold efficiency. This Mglish-controlled Corporation is typical 
of the growing concentration of agriculture in this country. From the Civ. 

- war to about 1930 the large slave owners! plantations were divided among 
increasing numbers of sharecroppers. But since them the trend has reversed. 
Negro sharecroppers and renters have dwindled because farm land costs too much 
for poor people today - $500 per acre. And very little is for sale. For the 
Negro there is practically none at all. 


Although the sharecropper has never been able to earn a stable, decent 
income in the Delta, he at least had some feel for the land. In a sense, the 
land was his. But for the day laborer this was never true. For him, the corpor- 
ation is his boss man and he works for him on a day-to-day basis, without 
security, without tenure, without rights of any kind. Most Negroes here have be- 
come day laborers completely !'proletarianized", without capital, without pro- 
perty, without security beyond today's piece of breaa and lard. In this 
"age of affluence" the forgotten man in Southern agriculture is the Negro 
day laborer. And, with automation he too is rapidly on his way to becoming 
extinct. 


So far day laborers (choppers and pickers) constitute over 90% of the union 
membership. For years the going wage was $2.50 or $5.00 for ten or more hour's 
work. This year,Shaw residents say that white farmers are talking about 
paying only $1.75 per day. There is no work at all when it rains, no unem- 
ployment tnmpensation, minimum wage or social security protection from the 
government. It is almost impossible for a day laborer to get loans from the 


ee 
Farmerst Home Administration.since he has no collateral and already is deeply 


in debt. ‘ Loans’ from private.finance companies are available but at rates of 
interest usually over 33 1/3 %. 


AS one union member said at a recent meeting: "I've taken people to Green- 
ville to get loans and most come back just as they left. - with nothing. But 
if you borrow it, you get to pay it back and with what? If you got a dark 
skin you're in trouble." 


A 75-year-old chopper, Miller Larks, a tiny man, with a wonderful ability 
to get to the heart of ansissue,, is a &“ypical tnion member. On the hottest 
days, he might wear a clean though badly frayed shirt, tie, and long woolen 
jacket which reaches down four inches above his knees. He sometimes closes 
his eyes when he talks and he usually has a grin on his face. As much as 
anyone, he“helped to get the union started. He describes the system: 


"T began farming when I was.eight. years old. Only went to :school till the 
fourth grade. My father needed.me, to help out in the fields. I moved to 
arkansas when I was 2hand joined a fémerts union. But we couldn'tt have a 
union in the south. I came back- to Shaw and rented till I couldn't rent no 
moree It got so that I was losing money. 


"Then white folks got that they wouldn't rent to colored fotks. That was 
about in 1949, They just gotland out from under the ecdlered peoples because of 
the debts. I remember it was in.19l7 that I got some parity checks - about 
$2,400. The white folk, they didn't want you to have no parity checks. . They 
took it all from me in-197. after that I couldn't rent for cash no more. I 
couldn't even fourth rent.(an arrangement where the renter pays a fourth of his 
cash earnings to thei land owner). I couldntt rent no way. I had to work the 
shares ‘(sharecropping) but I: wasn! t making any living at all. 


"Then I gota truck and I hauled da¥ labor’ but’ I couldn't get enough peopéde 
- just two or three. I couldntt keep up my truck. ° The boss man, he only paid 
you 50¢ for each person you brought. NMwiItm too old’ to doa hard day's work. 
I live on old age checks and I get a government check for my kids." 


Another union member; Mrs. Willie Mae Martin, about..35, has seven children 
and has chopped cotton’ for years. A few yéars ago her husband died and in 1961 
she was forced to apply for welfarw. She receives food: through’ the government 
commodity program. During one of the union meetings in the wood-frame Church 
of God in Christ in* the heart of Shaw's South-town section, Mrs. Martin asked 
if I would talk to her: outside. When nobody could hear’ she asked "Do you think 
it's right for a person to.live on $35 a month with seven childfen? What 
can a person do for his children when there's not enough food to eat?" The 
commodities ended last april 1. They don't begin again until the dead season 
sometime in November. Mrs. Martints monthly notes total $2) for a washing 
;,Machine, gas heater and refrigerator. Insurance premiums come to $7.60 and 
rent is $13 a month. That leaves. her $8.60 in debt each month. 


The secretary of the union is Mrs. Edna Mae Garner. From-her; wooden 
shack you could’ see the white plantation boss's son across the field about 
a half mile away. "The man's looking this-a-way" someone in our: integrated 
group said. "Makes no difference" she responded, "I dontt figure to live “here 
much Jcnger nohow". Mrs. Garner explained that since she has been cut off from 
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welfare in 1959 she has fallen behind in her $10 a month rent. The three-room 
shack has holes in the floor so you can see daylight; there is no electricity 
of indoor plumbing. The linoleum is worn ‘through and the wall paper is peeling 
off the wall. She has. seven children living with her, is separated and receives 
no imcome from her husband. The last comniddities she received are just about 
gone now... Mrs. Garner. says this about the welfare authorities: 


No matter how bad-youtre starving and you're kids are doing without, they 
don't care. They listen to what peoples teZls them, they don't go by how bad 
is your need. The lady I used to work for had me cut off. I used to work for 
her and she would give me dinner, and let me off earlv. I used to do chopping 
later in the day and I could make $3 a day but after James Meredith at Ole Miss 
in 1962 she let me off. The last''tinies I’ worked for her she wouldn't even 
give me dinner. 


"T expect the boss man's going to come round hereto ask me to leave any time 
now. When he asks me ‘twill I do some chopping?! and I tell him 'no, I'm on strike 
till I get $1.25 an hour, 'I expects he's going to ask me to move on." 


The first few weeks of May is zero hour for the MFLU. The weeds will be 
popping through the light yellow-brown Delta soil and the plantation operators 
will be scouring the nearby town for choppers. Before then, arrangements 
must be made between the operators and the haulers who transport the day 
laborers to the fields. Willtam Brewer, 63 a short, solidly built man was a 
sharecropper, but for the past few years he. has worked as a hauler. Last week 
he signed the strike pledge form. Brewer describes how he earns his living: 


"JT work directly with the landlords. I've never gone to the (Federal Gov- 
ernment) Employment Office to get choppers and pickers. The landlord pays me 
directly 50¢ for everyone I bring. I work five or six months on the average. 

We only work at Most five days a week unless it rains. I have hauled twenty- 
four peoples on my truck, and I usually have about sixteen. That means. about 

$8 a day. The choppers pay for their lunches which I buy in town. I am supposed 
to be with my group all day and service them. Lots don't eat early in the morn-.,, 
ing so right away I go to town to get lunch and ice. I got to get up before 
dawn. Don't go home till dark. 


"T earn about $701 last year. From that I had to pay $85 ddability 
insurance and $170 for an overhaul on my truck. Of course I’ got to pay for 
all the gas and oil and other work that goes in. I only pay $5 rbnt a month 
but with all the expenses and all, I'm *“hree months back due. So far this year 
I did construction work in Cleveland. for abcut 12 hours and I did some moving 
and driving people around, . I,.charge about $3,50 for moving families. I'11 do 
just about any'kind of work that comes around." 


_Since.the work year has been shortened, it's been especially difficult 
to make a living. Brewer says: "Since they been using chemicals, we're getting 
a later start. Now ther's not much doing until June and they're improving the 
stuff all the time. There's no future for the little man here any more." 


Union leaders realize that unless more haulers like Brewer go on strike, 
the union is in trouble. : Tractor’ drivers are also crucial.to the success of 
the strike. -They are the highest paid($5 to $8 per ten to twelve hour day) 
and most skilled cotton field workers besides mechanics. For weeks now they 
have been plowing and planting the fields and so far only a handfull have 
gone.on strike...One driver-explained: "Istarted working for my boss man two 
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years ago- He started me off at $5 a day but within a few weeks he raised me to $6 
and now I'm getting $7.50. I didn't even have to ask him for it. He came up to 
me and said: he's just. going to give me a raise." 


At the union meetings last week it was clear that not much could be expected 
from the drivers. George Shelton, 19, of Shaw, a husky, persuasive, hard-working 
organizer and MFLU chairman, called for volunteers to recruit tractor drivers: Me 
got to show them that this fight is their fight too. We got to talk with them 
right away. Ye criy got two more weeks. We can't expect to get all of them signed 
up but we can- get some. Then some more might follow..-But don't let's go in the 
fields to talk with,them. Wet1l just get run out. Get them when they!re at home 
when they can listen." | 


Shelton said the impetus for beginning a union came out of Freedom School meet- 
ings conducted by white COFO workers Mary Sue Gellatly and Bob Weil. But Mr. Larks, 
who faithfully attended these meetings says that he thought about forming such 4 
union here long ago. He adds: "I have people in the north who belong to the union. 
When we gets. together that's mainly what we talk about - the union. So we began 
talking about it here that $3 a day from sun-up to dark wasn't enough. We couldn't 
support our. families. We all talked about how much we néeded to live and we talked 
and talked about it for a month. We decided on $1.25. That will be good on condi- 
tion we can get the work. But we know that if he has to pay us that much he's 
likely: to give us nothing." 


Most union members. realize they're fighting against enormous odds, but they 
are convinced that right is on their side. 4 thin, frail looking man in a soft 
voice explained at the meeting: ", man shouldn't get angry if all we is asking is 
$1.25:an hour. That's nothing considering we worked for so long for nothing «~- 
Letts love the white man but let's stand up for what's right." and Mr. Larks, 
siiiling, added: "I enjoyed going to jail (last April 1, 70 Shaw residents demon~ 
stated iniprotest against the local school's segregated and inferior conditions) . 
We -had a big time when we marched down to that jail. We followed together. I was 
proud to go to jail. We got to stick together in the union in the same way." 


To help members on strike, members voted to collect 50¢ a month dues from 
each member. A barber and beautician offered their services’ at cut rates, women 
promised to.sew aprons and bed quilts and some people planned to hold fish fries. 
Everyone agreed to enlarge the size of their garden plots, and plant one large 
plot in common. One person suggested that small Negro farmers be approached for 
help: "We can't strike against them. Maybe we could help him feed his hogs and 
he could help feed us." 5 


"But some people," Mr. Lark said, ."want to strike but won't be able because 
they. going.to have to have something. for.their children to live on. "If, he added 
"the union,can support those unfortunate ones, then we can do something." The union 
voted to give all food and clothing from friends in the North only to those people 
on the strike list. It also was decided that only the strikers should get help. 


Ever since the Movement began in Shaw the white man hi it. i 
arrests and other ‘harrassments are more frequent than Daloaih ccna eee a 
are expected to get worse. Mrs. Beatrice Miller, 51, a union member, whose anand 
rents a O-acre farm nearby says: "Practically every job that comes in around here 
they hire whites, not colored. anybody they know participates in the movement they 


get ‘turned off his job. and they won't give you j i , 
movement. g you a job if they know you're in the 


"We can't borrow the money we need:to grow cotton right. We just can't afford 


to plow-and plow the land the way the white people do. 


"It used to be that when. you owed some to the-white people they'd go alonr 

with you. But things:are'changed now. One colored man had 13 acres but 

when his wife died owing $200 they closed him out. «a lady I know lost her 

60 atres because she owed. $900. My husband's grandfather had 120 acres and 

he paid a down payment on itto ‘white people. On his deathbed he said 'I 

hoped I could leave land for my children but now Itm going and leaving nothing.' 
The white people took it from us and left us-nothing. They don't want you 

to have nothing." 


Mrs Larks told. people at one of the meetings: "My man told me ‘Look, you been 
living :in-this house for a long time. Now we got to-change all that. .You 
got to get some more money if you still want to stayhere. +The majority of 


these white men are angry with us because of this union. They knows about us." 


On April 28, a two-day,meeting of the MFLU began in Shaw. Poor Negroes came 
from areas allover the state. The Freedom Democratic-Party started in some- 
what. the’ same: way last. year. Now Negroes throughout the: whole, country have 
come to this state. to study its political idvology and: tactics. The MFLU 

may bacome the, economic arm of the revolution. But before that happens, there 


isimuch suffering to be done. As Mr Larks put it: 


"Ttm with freedom as far as I can go. I'm with the union as far as I can go. 
They can try to starve us out but we know what starving's like.. The man up- 
stairs. says he'll help us if we take the first step. 1 love my people 

trying to do something good. I love this thing called the union. I feel 
this union is like a building. We all got to’ help it.because it's going to 
help us. We living now and we don't have nothing. I bélieve with this 
building we can have something." 


From The Movement (Published by the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
of California), August, 1965: 


The idea of a Freedom Labor is spreading throughout the South. On the 

night of July 22, 1965, a Tennessee Freedom Labor. Union was formed. Its mem- 
bers come from four counties in Tennessee -- Fayette, Haywood, Hardaman, and 
Tipton. The chairman of the TFLU, William Springfield, ,is a tractor driver 
from Fayette County who works for two dollars a day. On,,the same day that 
the union was formed, Springfield was elected chairman and was also fired 
from his job. 

The TFIU is primarily centered around Fafette County, Tennessee, the 
poorest county in the South... Negroes there are employed as shavecroppers, 
tenant farmers, and renters. ... In:oneiarea, tractor drivers and. cotton 
choppers are paid $2 per day. The) sharecroppers in this area have had their 
shares cut down to six acres. Since this has happened, they are forced ‘to 
work as day laborers for $2 per day in order to support. their families. 
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Ed..Notes, Volume II, Number 1 (July, 1964) of FaRM LABOR was devotéd to dis- 
cussion of the Southern Tenant Farmers Union, historial and spiritual forebear 
,of the, freedom labor unions now forming in the south. 


The following.address by the Secretary of 
Labor was delivered before the Town Hall 

of Les Angeles, June 30, 1965. It should 

be read in conjunction with the past several 
issues of FARM LABOR (Particularly Vol. II, 
#5, and Vol. III, #1), the "Current and Cur- 


rents" in this issue, and the editorial note 
which immediately follows Mr. Wirtat remarks. 


"THE MARCH OF TRUTH" 
by W. Willard Wirtz 
I want to thank the members of the California working-press for the 

fairness and the competence with which they have covered this developing story 
during the past six months. If there has been a predominantly critical position 
taken by the editorial writers, that is what the editorial pages are for; and: I 
suspect the Republic is safer whenever the power of the press is @ligned 
against the power of government. ... 


At this time last year there were 36, 300 foreign nationals working an 
California farms, under the terms.of Public Laws 78 and ih. Today there 
are 1,96. In the country as a whole, there were, on June 30, 196, 65,218 
such foreign farm workers. Today there are 2,587. By this time last year, 
Mexican nationals who had come in under Public Law 78 were working in 13 
B8tates. This year, none have been used in any State except California.. There 
are today P.L. 1) foreign farm workers in only two other States: 4S2 British 
West Indies nationals in Connecticut, and 171 in Massachusetts. ... 


The rest of this year's story, so far, is one of very substantially in- 
creased use in California and U.S. agriculture of domestic workers; of greatly 
enlarged work opportunities this summer for high school and college students; 
of millions of dollars staying in this country, and being spent here to create 
still other jobs; of some temporary crisis in labor supply situations, but: 
no serious shortages; of. some small crop losses, responsibility for which a 
more objective judge would have to assess to growers, governments, or God;. 
of a significant increase.in worker earnings, and better working and liming 
conditions;*of larger than normal gross and net profits per acre this year on 
most cropSe «.. 

It would be futile .to argue about whether increases in farm labor costs 
resulting from increased wages and improved working conditions -could be absorbed 
out of profits. They won'tbbé. Neither is it possible to suggest. any precise 
price tag which could be considered legitimate, so far as consumer prices are 
concerned, for bringing the terms and conditions of scasonal farm labor in this 
country up to generally established standards of equity and decency. Time will 
have to work out this answer, with confident reliance in the leng run on the 
proven good sense of the American housewife... Lettuce prices ‘went up recently 
in East Coast grocery stores to 9¢, or about 20¢ above normal... The reasons 
for this, which included a temporary shortage of lettuce because of the effects 
of weather on the various growing arcas, became evident when the price dropped 
back to normal two,or three weeks later. In the meantime, however, there was 
a widespread and obviously planned program of propaganda designed to persuade 
people that the increase was because of a labor shortage and higher labor prices 
resulting from the cutting off of the bracero program. The 20¢ increase, it was 
implied, was going into the domestic worker's pocket, . 


The facts never catch up with a lie. The facts are that the field laborers 
got, this Spring, 1¢ to 14¢ per head for picking lettuces; that every lettuce 
grower in the country has had at all times this year all of the labor he could 
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use; and that the harvest has been -~ except for those two or three weeks -- 
above normal... ‘If''there should be any: more of this tampering with the truth 
about fruit and’ végetable. prices, or-.evidence that prices aré being raised 
unduly, the public is going to be fully and quickly advised. It has a right 
to know. 


In the meantime, I suggest this as a guide to the purchasers of fruit and 
vegetables: The cost of ‘bringing . ees Beet tured wager up to the $1.25 to 


sont vegetables aaa fruits =~ ‘per Solid or per eden or pex. hed or whatever the 
ordinary unit may be......If retail prices. go up more than that and if the inere 
crease is blamed on rising labor costs in the fields, the Ame orican housewife 

is being denied her right to have the ‘truth. 


Now of the future of: the farm labor situationee. 


This year's assignment was to make the transition from foreign to domestic 
workers. This was and it remains a major operation: not hecause of the differ- 
ent nationality of the workers or their alleged propensities for stooping over 
to work (especially in thise date palm trees in the Coachella Valley’); but 
because what was involved here was a,basic changeover from a situation of a 
vittually government guaranteed -- and relatively fixed cost -- seasonal farm 
labor supply to a situation in which labor has to be obtained in this industry 
the same way it is in 441 others. The encouraging lesson of the year is: that 
the laws of economics, of supply and demand, supplemented by special recruit- 
ment efforts, do work’in the agricultural industry just as in any other. Workers 
are available if the prices and conditions are right. 


But this is only the start of it. Using domestic instead of foreign workers 
isn't the point or anything like the ultimate purpose. What isthe goal is to 
develop an agricultural labor situation which will swrve all The ‘interests of 
the growers, the workers, and the public. I suggest a three-point approach to 
the migratory, or seasonal, farm labor problem. It proceeds from moral commit- 
ment, without stopping to moralize about what is obvious, to what I think are the 
essential economic and political dynamics of the matter. 


First,agricultural employment must be recognized ~~ departing from some 
stubborn myths -- as being essentially like other kinds of employment. 


Every industry is different from every other industry. But there are 
basic similarities, and the time for denying this as far as agriculture is 
concerned is passed. There may have been sounder teagsons in some earlier 
period for the arguments that agriculture deserves, for some unidentified 
reason, a government guaranteed forgign labor supply -- that normal personnel 
policies don't apply here -= that ‘the farm produce market wonft support 
fair wages -- that farm employment must be excluded from the coverage of laws 
regarding employment generally. But if there were once good reasons for. these 
attitudes, they are’now-éovered deep with history's dust. 


So far as the specific matter:of the labor laws are concerned;* the 
exemptions of farm labor are undoubtedly an anachronistic carryover from the 
period of disproportionate pdlitical. influence by rural voters, especially 
propertied voters. “Thé' national acceptance of the principle of orie-man, one- 
vote foretells the ‘end of ‘the exclusion of agricultural employment’ from’-the 
coverage of state and federal laws regarding minimum wages, health-and-san= 
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itation, unemployment insurance, workmen's compensation, and collective bargain- 
ing. 

If this means readjustments in the prices of food, it must be the national 
consensus -- if it matches the national conscience -- that the price will be 
paid. Farm machinery is paid for at rates comparabie to those for factory 
machinery. So should farm workers be paid at comparable rates, and accorded 
a Nai working conditions. 


subetewtette year round ati coment sna ana — a net workers. 
Until this is done, “efforts to bring decency into the lives of these laborers 
and their families, and stability into the farm labor supply sop mine will be 


essentially futile. 


A very substantial part, perhaps as much as half, of the unemployment 
problem in this country involves‘seasonal or part-time work. A good many 
different kinds. of labor demand are for services during only part of the year, 
or partiof the week, or even part of the day. There is this in common be- 
tween migratory farm workers, domestic day help in large cities, building,and 
construction!trades workers, maritime workers, musicians, and other seemingly 
unrelated: groups. Each of these situations involves the fact‘of a person's ==: 
being néeded only part of the time. Each of them has presented special un- 
employment and wage rate problems. Some of them have been worked out reason- 
ably satisfactorily; I think, for example, of the decasualization of longshore 
employment. Others -- including seasonal farm work -- have not been. 


What starts out as a private and economic. difficulty becomes also a 
public and social problem. an employer needs a man for seven months, but 
cannot’ use him the other five. He pays him what may be a fair hourlyrrate. 
But the man's annual earnings leave him below the level of self- =sufficiency, 
especially if he heads a family. So he pays no taxes and he and his family 
may become part of the local welfare*burden. The children must go to the 
local schools. 


Frankness compels recognition that theattraction of the bracero program 
lay not only in the fact that the’ men were easy to get but in the additional 
facts that. they came without their families and could be sent away as quickly 
as they had been called. The farm communities shared, understandably, the 
growers! preferences. . These ‘problems are not easily. mets Yet not to meet them 
would mean that the termination of Public Law 78: was at.best.a pyrrhic VECICEy 
and at’ worst a tragic half-step across a deep chasm. 
who RS gle ete Peyehop were POUnG MORK Pop Or UE aedereaice cree working 
out year-round work programs for workers who will "follow the crops," or:rby 
developing industry in the farm areas which will occupy, "off season," the men 
and .women who will come to the fields when the local crops need ae There 
ig increasing evidence of both developments. 


A few individual, but unusually large, growers have already.developed plans 
for moving their workers, with the seasons, to their farms in different 
geographical and climatic areas. There is enough variation in the crop seasons 
in Califiornia that the growers could wekl consider an organization of- their e 
efforts which would result in the more efficient movement of workers from one 
area to another. There are obvious possibilities of expansion of the State 
Bovernment!s labor and employment services in this connection. 


ae 


The opportunities for national development -- either private or, if need be, 
public -- of year round farmemployment ‘programs for individual workers have 
been explored so far in only a timid, tentative way. A little has been done 
by some of the private, not-for-profit organizations who are concerned principally 
with reducing the human misery of migratory labor. The Annual Worker Blan 
developed by the Department of Labor through its Bureau. of Employment Security 
is on the right track but hasn't a full head of steam up yet. We work each 
year with hundreds of growers and with now almost 200,000 workers, matching 
together the needs of growers in various States ahd the movement of migrant 
workers. The results are encouraging but still meagre compared with the need. 


Perhaps it only illustrates the possibilities, and lacks ‘practicality, to 
conjecture about whether it would work at all] ta set up a large scale national 
employing corporation whith would hire farm workers, arrange for.their trans- 
portation (with their families) from one area to another, and for. their housing; 
and then contract with growers to supply their services.’ Yet this is, at least 
in part, what the small scale labor contractor does --. often. very badly. and 
Such an .operation would be not unlike, either in nature or scope, what was done 
under Public Law 78-with’ Mexican workers. 


The better way, though, to whatever extent it is practical, would be to 
remove the migratory element as largely as po&sible from the picture. This, 
more than anything else, perpetuates the worst human frailties of the migrant 
population, for it deprives their children of the roots they need to put down 
some place if they are to grow properly. Surely it is a proper charge on any 
community whitch depends upon having workers there part of the year to try to 


develop. industries. which could use: them the’ rest of the year. 


This second point obviously proceeds from a recognition ‘of the importance 
not only of the “merican farm worker but from the importance of his family. 
It will be a test of the sincerity of oub intention whether, as we move back to 
the fuller use of domestic farm laborers, we make provision for the, decént 
living of their families. The first order of business must be the development 
of family housing adequate to meet the needs of -farm workers who want to live, 
as the rest of us do, where there is at least love and human affection. 


Third, and finally, there must be a more effective mobilization of public 
opinion regarding the. farm iabor situation.’ 


‘Books and television documentaries won't do this job. John Steinbeck's 
bareky fictionalized Grapes: of Wrath and Edward’R. Nurrow's Harvest. .of Shame 
pricked the Nation's conscience. but it went back to sleep. The people Who 
read and watched developed a strong feeling about an obviously serious moral 
issué, but no idea of what to do about it. The lesson of experience is plain: 
that so long as the migratory labor problem sis conceived of primarily in moral 
terms not much, not nearly énough,..will be done about it. ee. 


There is reasonable basis, nevertheless, for the conviction that despite 


the sobering lesson of history, the pyblic will-express itself this time in 
significant action. The adoption of. the Civil Rights Act of 196).reflected 
a new determination to write the dictates’ of individual consciences into the 
laws of the Nation. The declaration of a national war on poverty;..and the 
almost unbelievable advances which have already been. made on that front, mark 
the adoption of the Golden Rule as not just a personal_but a national ethic. 
America's ideals are finding their muscles, and their hands”and their feet. 


Sine 


The farm labor problem will not, however, be resolved in Washington. To 
the extent that this problem -- like almost everything else -- is largest in 
California, itis vastly important that Californians take a great and increasing 
pride in this State. My mail has reflected in unmistakable terms the fact that 
the agricultural labor situation has chronically troubled California consciences «., 
Thiscsentiméntrnéeds a catahyst.-iltimust comecfrom:ldcal:andiStatevheadership. 
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Comment by The Editor, FARM LABOR 


In much of the foregoing speech, Mr. Wirtz says the things we of the farm 
labor riovement have been saying for a long while. In some places, the resemblance 
to CFL ‘public testimoy (see, e.g-, FARM IABOR, Vol. I, #4, pp» 4-93; and Vol. I, 
#6, pps 13-17) is almost embarrassing. To whom, we shan't say. ; 

We-acknowledge the Secretary's eloquence and right in tincts. We have no 
desire to be cast in the role of carpers and nitpickers. But we do not think it 
carping or nitpicking to raise one or two questions. 

First, there is a most curious and crucial omission in Mr. Wirtz! analysis. 
He says that "a great deal can and must be done to devd op substantially year 
round employment opportunity for agricultural workers." Well and good. He 
cites, ‘asa parallel, the decasualization of longshore employment. Well and 
good. “But in-none of his recommendations does he so much as hint at the’ social 
force which lead to decasualization of longshoring, and which is indispensable 
if agriculture is ever to be decasualized: the organization of the workers~' 
themselves. To call it by its right name: a Union. 

On the contrary, Mr. Wirtz makes the truly fantastic proposal of a 
"national employing corporation" -- a super farm labor contractor -- to "hire 
farm workers.+».and.then contract with growers to supply their services." We have 
to assume, from;his silence on this score, that Mr. Wirtz does not envisage that 
the workers themselves will have anything to say about the operation of this 
cartel;in,human labor. Indeed, he says, without blushing, "Such an operation 
would be not unlike, either in nature or scope, what was done under Public Law 
78 with Mexican workers." Doss the man know what he is saying? Why does he 
think we and so many other Americans fought P.L. 78 so hard so long? Not: because 
the workers, were, Mexican,, God knows, but because they were captives, in a human 
labor cartel“over which~they ‘had abseltbely.-no influence or -possibility of influ- 
ence « When We Willard Wirtz now ruminates, casually, about a precise. counterpart 
involving American workerps, we shiver, and we wonder how seriously we can take 
all the.fine phrases that went before. 

Sécond,,it7makes' us shiver and wonder even. more when the same man who says 
"Agricultural employment must be recognized...as being essentially like other ‘ 
kinds .,of employment". -- the same man who said, just five months ago, "The days 
of large-scale importation of (braceros) are over" -- now says that he approves 
it ie ; 

without qualification" the use of 18,),00 braceros in Califomia this month. 
What is the value of all the fine phrases when they are denied in action? 
Agriculture is not being treated like any other industry; it i ti ing 
supplied with a captive labor force at taxpayers! soe: ee oer 
18,400:peons is not "large scale", what is? 

; We appreciate the fine words, Mr. Secretary, but we would appreciate some 
fine implementation even more. 

The truth is marching on, says Mr. Wirtz. Yes, but whose version of 
truth, Mr. Wirtz -- whose version of truth? 
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The news broadcasts &f Edward P. Morgan are. 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO, and are carried 
nationwide by the American Broadcasting Com- 
‘pany «-" In the San Franciséo Bay Area, they 
are heard nightly on KGO, ‘at’ 6:00 \p.m.-The 

following, from Morgan's May 13, °1965; broad= 
cast is by now dated in some details, but the 
‘ingortant Po is that at ‘least“oné fiational 
commenta tor 4 tks about“farm labor from tine to 
time = and ni#11ions of: peéple “listen. ; 
Fruit and vegetable growers, especially in: California, have 

been giving Labor Secretary Willard’ Wirtz abgolute fits lately 

for refusing to‘permit the wholesale importation of foreign 

farm workers, now that: the’spring harvest-is at’‘its peak..These 

prospering gentlemen farmers paint a lurid picture of drops 

rotting i inthe Wine,‘“of crushing financial’ losses impending’ 

and of commissar-like commands from arrogant bureaucrats’ in 

Washington. Last Friday a'man'’named Jack Tabata plowed under:12 

acres of his strawberry: crop’ in Orange: County,’ Califomia, in a 

symbolic protest against-Wirtz'ts policy. On hand for the deremony 

was California's’ juhicr senator, Republican George Murphy, who. : 

repeated: his derand: what the paereery ‘resign. 


Before John™ Stethbeck lias to be:-called in to: rewrite The 
Grapes of Wrath and cast the grcwers instead of the hired hands 
in the role of the victims, it is time to dust off a few more 
facts. last year Congress 1lé6t ‘the law authorizing importation 
of Mexican braceros expire. They had been coming “in by the thousands 
Since early World War If to bolster farm manpower. But after a 
bitter struggle with ‘the powerful farm lobby this supply was ©: 
cut off on the ‘grourids that the grcwers wde exploiting cheap 
labor when plenty of ‘American migrant worker's were available if 
paid decent wages’ and given réascnable working and living con- 
ditions. ‘Wirtz has' certified the ‘entry of I500-Mexicans and: 
Japanese and Fhilipinos for the California fields but this con- 
trasts with some 100;000 ‘braceros available last. years 


With remarkable stubborn courage, the secretary ‘of labor has 
steadfastly refused to bend before the considerably aggressive 
attacks of ‘the growers on the grounds that they ‘simply have not 
taken préper advantage of thé ‘existing-labor supply. Strawberryman 
Tabata, for instaic’; according to Labor Department “records; has« 
not complied with wage requiremcnts nor has he*applied to govern= 
ment ‘émployment services for'workers. Tabatats kick, apparently 
involves not so much the quantity: but the quality of help. He: 
was quoted in the Washington Post today as ealling available labor 
"scum and winos" from Los Angelest skid rcw. 


There undoubtedly have been some sorry recruits and not 
everybody is wililing--to--do -back-cracking."stoop labor" in the 
fields. But California's unemployed number approximately 100,000 
nearly half of whom are concentrated in Los angeles county and 
half of these are young people. It doesnit seem likely that they 
are all "scum and Winos" or are unanimously refusing to work. 

What seems more likely is that.the growers are not making a_ser=- 
icus effort to sort out the hands available. For’example, some 
2300 pickers tumned out in California's rich Salinas valley over 
the weekend but few got work on the strawberry crop because 
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growers were unable to process them rapidly enough. The Labor 
Department says an offer of federal employees to help with regis-= 
tration paper work was ignored by the growers. 


Then there is the matter of camp conditions for these tran= 
sients. Secretary Wirtz has personally inspected operations in 
Fhorida and California and has found-conditions ranging from 
satisfactory to shocking. Some of the housing he saw in the 
Salinas valley an aideclassified as "lousy," When the secretary 
asked one grower, as they strolled through the fields, where the 
toilets were, the operator expressed astonishment. 


There is a collision here of concepts. Not just an economic 
problem but a human problem is involved. . The sequel to Steinbeck!s 
novel "Grapes of Wrath" is-a new book of non-fiction entitled. 
"They Harvest Despair," written by a New York.World Telegram and 
Sun reporter named Dale Wright who for six months shared the life 
of the migrants on the Atlantic Coast from Florida to Long-Island. 
He describes.their hopelessness and misery, harvesting ‘tomatoes, 
digging potatoes under a blazing sun, living in tinderbox shanties, 
eating wretched food -~ at exorbitant prices -= being cheated out 
of wages due for work honestly done. 


As long as growers:could rely on a cheap and plentiful 
supply of foreign labor what. incentive.did they have to make 
jobs attractive under civilized conditions for Americans ‘needing 
work? This situation is part of the war on poverty and Willard 
Wirtz is fighting his own valiant battle on this particular front. 
What we have here is another aspect of the social revolution our 
country must cope with positively if we expect to emerge with 
anything like a great society. Is this socialism? Hardly. It 
involves remembering people who have been too long forgotten, 
the migrant.workers. I& isn't as if we couldn't afford it. Calif- 
ornia's agriculturaa re alone earn a billion dollars a year 
after taxes. 


As an "example" of incompetence by domestic pickers, Grower 
Tabata sent Wirtz a tray of bruised, overripe and green straw 
berries. Instead of replying with an official razzberry, Wirtz 
atecthem. At last reports his condition was excellent which is 
more than may be said -for the men who can't seem to put the nation's 
social problems in the proper context. 
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The Conference on Econcmic Progress has: recently :issued..a 

123 page booklet entitled agriculture and the Public Interest:,.which 
"sets;.the problém of poverty in agriculture 1: in the full perspective 
of the whole poverty problem.in the U.S. and the President's anti- 
poverty program." Conference on Economic Progress leaders irc lude 
Thurman Arnold, Leon Keyserling, James Patton, and Walter Reuther. 
Copies. of Agriculture and the Public Interest may be obtained from 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C., for $1.00. 
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Never have we seen more coverage of 
agricultural labor in the weekly 

labor press than we have seen this 

year. The following, by an International 
Vice President of the Building Service En- 
ployees International Union,’ is froma 
May, 1965, issue of his union's paper. 


TIME FOR THOUGHT 
by George Hardy. 


There's’a time. to sit'back and let nature take its: course,..and there's 
a time to speak up, to holler, to scream for your rights-the- rights of all 
working men and women in: the nation. 


This is one of those. times to lay it on the’line. 


Lies, lies, and more lies. That is the issue in the so-called farm 
labor crisis in*California. .The farm labor crisis itself is one big lie. 
The fact is that the:only crisis is the one of whether or not wage 
slavery can be allowed to exist in 1965. 


Political officials are joined by public officials in spreading the 
lie that there is a:labor shortage in a state with over 500,000 un- 
employed. That americans won't work. That there -is a desperate 
need to import labor from foreign countries. That -agricultural prod- 
ucts need to rot in the fields. That American labor is overpriced, 
overpaid, and greedy. 

Senator George Murphy, the Republicah rightwinger, goes to a 
farm and makes a®speech promising to investigate and get Secretary of 
Labor W. Willard:Wirtz fired, simply because he insists:on following the 
law as set forth by Congress | > 


Murphy screams, less than an acre of stawberries is plowed under 
in a publicity stunt, and the agricultural industry’claims that slave 
labor must be imported. And the poor Governor, without making any 
attempt to investigate the lies, joins in and demands more foreign labor 
for the poor, underprivileged farmers who are making the biggest. profits 
in the nation.  and.all on the.backs of the poorest paid workers in the 
nation. 


Pat Brown, acting as if the big farm interests are the people who ‘put 
him into office, even tries to put the pressure on.Wirtz to ignore the 
law and import farm labor from Mexico under the immigration laws. all to 
help a bunch of cheap phonies who control the majority of the good farm 
land of the state. 


If Senator: Claghorn Murphy were really to investigate the farm 
problem, he would find, as I have found, that the wealthy farm owners, 
the DiGiorgios, the Southern Pacific Railway, the Tejon Ranch, the Kern 
County Land Company, and a few others of the same reactionary stamp, 

- own half of California. 


The other half of the agricultural lands of this state is owned by 
the little fellow, the one who has never had the benefit of the slave 
laborers of the discredited "bracero" program. Only the big, rich 


farmers are screaming. The poor, little ones are too busy trying to scratch 
out a living doing their ww work to scream for underpaid foreigners. 


The rich farmers scream, but they're not even willing to pay the low 
wage of $1.40 an hour, provide clean family quarters for the workers, or 
the required transportation. They just want to gst back the foreign help 
at 90 cents an hour and let you and I put up the money to support the 
unemployed who must go on relief because they cantt get a decent job. 

$1.40 an hour, What a stinking requirement. That averages out to 
$56 a week. Less deductions. Less transportation and food charges. and 
that is a gbeat wage when the Federal government tells us that a family 
needs $127 a week just'to keep its head above water. 


If Governor Brown and his stooge for the wealthy landowners, Albert 
Tieberg, would read the newspapers and make a first hand study of the so- 
called farm crisis they will find: 


The strawberry growers who ‘have been screaming for help and going 
through the phony motions of plowing under a few patches haven't even 
offered the required $1.10 an hour so aren't even eligible to ask for for- 
eign help. 


In Salinas, where the growers were screaming that Americans were not 
willing to do the work; more than 1,000 workers lined up in the early 
morning hours to pick the fruit. Over 600;pickers were turned away with- 
out work. Then the usual:cry of the growers went up: these were low quality 
pe Ople who really couldn't work. They were college students who were seeing 
for the first time these phonies in action. 


One of these students, Larry Cheek from Hartnell College, said, "Wetre 
getting disgusted with all this bleeding heart stuff. Why did ‘they call 
for help when they're not able to handle it? I'd just as soon their 
whole crop rots." 


Those are the lies. They are never investigated. The plot is the © 
same. Just bring in the cheap foreign labor. 

These farmers must realize that the good old days were supposed to end 
after the war in, 19)6.:' It is now 1965, almost 20 years later, and 100 
years after slavery was supposed to have ended. 


Organized labor cannot allow these lies to be believed. For if for- 
eign labor can be imported to keep wages down in agriculture, no job is 
safe. If the agricultural industy is able to get its labor at slave prices, 
what is to stop the other reactionaries from demanding the same service 
for industry in the big cities? 
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‘Fheifollowing manifesto!.was prepared: in 

1959: by a small: group of Catholic priests 
who; called themselves the "Mission Band." 
So-far as we know, it has never been pub- 
lished before.:.The "Mission Band" has by 
now.been scattered, but its ideas endure. 


a CATHOLIC MaNIFESTO ON FaRM LaBOR 
I. General Principles 


The Church's position ° on the rights and duties of working people has Gen. 
boldly, clearly, and authoritatively expressed in the Papal Encyclicals, especially 
RERUM NOVARUM, QUADRAGESIMO ANNO, and DIVINI REDEMPTORIS. 


Pope Pius XI affirms, "Social justice cannot be said to have been satisfied 
as long as workingman are denied a wage that will enable them to secure proper 
sustenance for themselves and for their families; as long as they are denied 
the opportunity of. acquiring a modest fortune and forestalling the plague .of 
universal pauperism; as long as they cannot make suitable provision through 
public or private insurance for old age, for periods of illness and unemployment." 


Pope Leo XIII states, "Religion teaches the rich man and the employer that 
their work-people are not their slaves; that they must respect in every person 
his dignity as a man and as a Christian; that labor is nothing to be ashamed of, 
but is.an honorable employment enabling a man to sustain his life,in an upright 
and creditable way; and that it is shameful and inhuman to treat..men like chattels 
to make money by, or to look upon them merely as so much muscle or. physical power... 
again, the employer must never tax his. work-people, beyond their strength, nor 
employ them in work unsuited to their sex or age. His great and principal. obliga- 
tion is to give to everyone that which ais, just.. Doubtless before we can, decide 
whether wages. are adequate, many things, have to be considered; but rich men and 
masters. should remember this - that to. exercise pressure for the sake .of. gain, 
upon the indigent and destitute, and to make, :ne's profit. out of the need of 
another is condemned’ by all laws, human and c wine. To defraud anyone of wages 
that are his due is a crime which cries to the avenging anger of Heaven.... 
..(, RERUM. NOVWARUM,: 1891) 


There is nothing in these Encyclicals to exclude farm workers from the pro-. 
vision’ of ‘these teachings. .On the contrary the Encyclicals specifically include, 
the Agricultural Economy. 

"There is the immense army of hired rural laborers, whose condition is 
depressed in the extreme, and who have,no hope of ever, obtaining a share in the 
land. These, too, unless efficacious remedies be applied, will remain perpetually 
sunk in, the proletarian condition." ( QUADRAGESIMO aNNO,., 19.31), 


"The law o9.0 should favor ownership, and its policy should be, to induce as 
many people as possible to become owners. If. working people can. be encouraged 
to look forward to obtaining a share in the land, the result will be that the 
gulf between vast wealth and deep poverty will be bridged." ( RERUM NOVARUM) 


Neither. can society. itself excuse, the. habitual denial “of the rights, and 
responsibilities of workers. on the grounds that this situation is.an essential 
condition necessary for the development of new techniques. in, agricultural production 
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or for the creation of a new economic structure. Pope Pius XI says, "Man has a 
spiritual and ittmortal soul... He iuas been endowed by God with many and various 
prerogotives: the right to life, to bodily integrity, to the necessary means of 
existence; the right to tend towards his ultimate goal in the path worked out for 
him by God; the right to possess and use property. Just as matrimony and the right 
to its natural use are of divine origin, so likewise are the constitution and the 
fundamental prerogatives of the family fixed and determined by the Creatoreece. 
Man cannot be exempted from his Divinely-imposed obligations toward civil society. 
Society on the other hand, cannot defraud man of his rights. Nor can society 
systematically void these rights by making their use impossible." 

( DIVINI REDEMPTORIS) 


"To consent to any treatment which is calculated to defeat the end and 
purpose of (man's) being is beyond his right; he cannot give up his soul to 
servitude; for it is not man's own rights which are here in question, but the 
rights of God, most sacred and inviolable. There is a’ dictate of nature more 
imperious and more ancient than any bargain between man and man, that the remunera- 
tion must be enough to support the wage-earner in reasonable and frugal comfort. 

If through necessity or fear of a worse evil, the workman accepts harder conditions 
because an employer or contractor will give him no better, he is the victim of 
force and injustice." ( RERUM NOVARUM) 


, These general. principles can be clearly applied to the various particular 
situations of Agricultural Labor. 


II. Wage Workers 


The relation of employer to employee in agriculture must be governed by the 
same principles of justice and charity which govern any employer - employee rela- 
tionship founded on wage contract. The worker has a right to a just wage adequate 
to ‘the needs of himself and his family, due allowance being made for other forms’ 
of compensation associated with agricultural. employment. Like other wage-earners, - 
he néeds some protection against the insecurity of unemployment and old age. The 
worker, for his. part, is obligated to safeguard the land and capital investment 
of his employer, and to cooperate in securing a reasonable return. He has duties 
as regards the protection and improvement of natural resources, just as do owners 
of land. 


The worker's wages.and conditions of work should be such as to make it possible 
for him, with proper industry and saving, and with available credit facilities, 
gradually to acquire some land of his own, or to achieve a status of relatively 
stable tenancy, and at least to establish a family and home of his own under 
satisfactory conditions. 


III. Non-Wage Workers 


Légally approved systems of slavery have now been eliminated throughout the 
world, at least outside totalitarian countries. Nevertheless, forms of labor 
persist in some rural areas.which are little better, and sometimes worse than 
slavery. Full cooperation should be given governments and agencies working to 
abolish such conditions. 


In cettain regions long established practices have resulted in a form of farm 
labor generally described as peonage. Modifications of the social systems which 
created and perpetuated peonage are today called for. This usually implies some 
basic change in,the legal and customary patterns of land tenure. Where needed, such 
changes should not be avoided or unduly delayed by the landowers or governments. 
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Where non-wage forms:of farm labor prevail,, it is especially important that 
adequate protection be ‘given the workers and his family to exercise their right of 
terminating ‘relations;with the owner.or operator. During the worker's period of 
service, housing and living. conditions, health and:welfare services should ‘meet 
at Least minimum standards of decency. Conditions of labor should be reasonable, 
and remuneration just, with opportunity.allowed for.productive work by the 
laborer’on his own time. 


Non-wage workers in agriculture often require special legal protection as 
regards their right to organize for betterment of economic and social conditions. 
Standards should: be; established defining conditions of employment of women and 
children under stich. systems, and these standards should be enforced. 


Because of the nature.of the relationship between employer and employee under 
a non-wage system, special protection is required against exploitation through 
usury, dishonest loans, purchases, exchanges and the like. It is the duty of 
employers and society to see that adequate opportunity is provided for education, 
and for systematic instruction designed to enable the worker to achieve greater 
independence. The spiritual life of such. workers must be provided for and 
opportunity given to attend religious services. 


Sharecropping in one form or another is prevalent in a number of agricultural 
areas. “While: the system as such is legitimate and at times socially useful, it not 
infrequently gives rise to abuses which lead to constant indebtedness and insecur- 
ity among sharecroppers, and to inefficient use of the land. Such abuse should 
be eliminated by legislative action and governmental supervision. In principle, 
it is today desirable that sharecropping be replaced gradually by direct ownership 
or stable tenancy agreements between owner and operator. 


The..compulsory collectivization of farms, and the coercion of workers to 
remain on the.same, runs.counter to sound moral principles regarding. human liberty 
and ownership: of property. , Where land reform is called for, it should be accomp- 
lished by providing farm workers an opportunity to acquire efficient family-farm 
units of their own,..or to.ienter voluntary cooperative enterprises, or to secure 
wage~employment in agriculture or industry under equitable terms. 


IV. Migrant Labor 


Frequent migration, of labor, in agriculture should. be discouraged. It is an 
unsatisfactory practice leading to disruption of family life, which compels wives 
and children either. to: be; seperated from husbands: and fathers, or else to travel 
with them from place;.to place. Not, infrequently it occasions other difficulties 
for individuals and, society, not the least of which is that of achieving relative 
continuity of employment. ‘adequate housing facilities are often unavailable for 
migrants, and opportunity for education of children and for health, welfare and 
religious services, is either lacking or seriously limited. Finally, apart from 
close regulation, availability of many migrants in an area is at times used as an 
excuse for redicing wages: or for: resisting efforts of workers to organize or 
otherwise’ exercise their rights. 


Efforts should be made to.eliminate or minimize frequent migration of farm 
workers, by integrating them into definite regions of production. Towards this 
end, diversification of crops should be encouraged, thus counteracting the one- 
crop production pattern -which occasions highly seasonal demanes for labor. Guid- 
ance of‘workers toward areas, ef more steady employment will help reduce migration, 
especially if low-cost housing assistance is provided, or industries are introduced 
which enable workers to find seasonal or full time employment. 
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Where and to the extent that migrant farm labor persists, full legal protec- 
tion should be extended, as regards conditions of work, minimum wages, standards 
of labor for women and children, guarantee of the right to organize and bargain 
collectively. Communities or farmers should provide decent housing, according to 
established norms. Governments should see that health and welfare services are 
available free or at reasonable rates, that education of children is provided 
for, that exploitation through loans and the like is eliminated, and that trans- 
portation facilities meet satisfactory standards. Ways and means should be sought 
to provide migrant farm workers with the same protection against the insecurity of 
unemployment and old age as provided other workers. 


Migrant farm workers and their children are often discriminated against in 
local communities because of their race, color, or transient status. Such discrim- 
ination as regards basic human needs and general social services is an affront to 
human dignity and offends against Social Justice and Charity. 


V. Imported Workers 


The social problems involved in the use of migratory domestic workers are 
not solved by the recurrent use of aliens temporaily admitted exclusively for 
agricultural’ work .. It is contrary to Social Justice and Charity to take advant- 
age of the desperate poverty and depressed living conditions of the working-men 
of other nations to create labor pools of men uprooted from stable family life 
and specifically denied the freedom to change their occupation in the country 
of admittance, and consequently kept segregated as field laborers under penalty 
of arrest and deportation. Instead of enjoying the opportunity of normal immigza- 
tion with their familics as‘permanent residents, they are denied as a condition 
of their employment the God: - given right to family life and the fulfillment of 
their conjugal duties to their wives and their parental duties to their children. 


{It is conceivable that a grave necessity or national emergency might require 
the importation of certain workers as specialists. But just as the men who go 
into military service are entitled to special post-service benefits because of 
the indispensable or special services they have given to a nation at the cost of 
their own personal sacrifice and the hardship imposed upon their families, so 
also the men who have been brought in to do hard field service in the production 
of essential materials in grave national emergency or necessity should be entitled 
to establish permanent residence if they so wish. If imported workers‘‘areindis- 
pensably necessary to make it possible for a nation to continue its higher stand- 
ard.of life, they should be-entitled to share that way of life. 


Immigration should be the normal immigration by which individuals and families 
are entitled to live as free residents and’ tc receive the protection, benefits, 
and opportunities which are part of that way of life. It is unfair to use them 
for selfish gain and then to throw them back into the wretchedly depressed condi- 
tions from which they wish to escape. 


The Church has the obligation of the spiritual care of. the agricultural 
workers as well as the farmers. The rural parishes, therefore, are called upon 
to use missionary techniques to meet the urgent spiritual problems of farm workers 
who by reason of their work obligations are unable to come to Church, or who, 
because of a language or cultural barrier or social disparity or discrimination 
feel unwelcomed or unwanted by the parish. 


Moreover , specialized groups operating on an inter-parochial Diocesan level 
may be commissioned to make direct contact with, and search out these forgotten 
agricultural people. 
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The Church at every level - national, diocesan, and parochial - is called .. 
upon to teach clearly the vocation of the farmer and the farm worker, as being a 
partnership with God and to explain the duties of Social Justice and Charity that 
are binding upon employers, workers, government and the public. 


The. Church should be the inspiration and guide in the formation of a just 
social order in agriculture by marking out the positive program of organization 
and mutual cooperation of agricultural groups, for fulfilling their responsibil- 
ities to the common good. Even where such teaching of Social Justice and Charity 
is npt_welcomed or accepted or where the economic practices of the community afe 
contrary to at, the Church must still boldly stand for Social Justice and eee Ni 


«The Church should set up a training program for lay apostles who can take a 
direct responsibility for and participation in the work of rebuilding just.,social 
order in agriculture. 


The community through government agencies at all levels and thecage, private 
groups should help the farmers and the agricultural workers in-the solution of: their 
problems by having laws that define and protect the right of free association, 
adequate family income, public health protection, and decent standards of living 
conditions. Likewise, the community through government agencies and private 
groups should provide the persoffél and the funds to carry out these programs. 


The individual eee employer, or worker has the duty through his own personal 
activities, and through his associations, to cooperate with these programs and to 
fulfill his obligations of Social Justice and Charity. 


The National - Catholic Rural Life Conference has always held: 

1. That farm work is an honorable eccupation not only for the owner~of~land 
or crop but also for the hired laborer. © 

2. That agricultural employment should offer the farm worker substantially 
the same standard of life as other essential occupations, and that standard, must 
be promoted and’ protected by law. 

3. That the right’ of the agricultural worker to family life must be, respected. 

. That agricultural workers have the right and the duty to form their own 
free associations and unions as the means-of fulfilling their responsibility to 
live according tothe dignity.of their own nature, to care for the bodily and 
spiritual needs of their family, and to carry out their obligations to the oceppa~ 
tion in which they work and to the community in which they live. 


Is there anything that would serve as a pattern of good industrial relations 
where industrial agriculture prevails in the production of highly seasonal special- 
ized crops involving high peaks of hired workers?’ We look for a system that would 
pardllel the construction industry. ; 


Farmers united in their own associations should have agreements both with con- 
tractors! associations and with workers' associations. Then the farm. producers 
who ‘do not wish to act as their own labor contractor could call for; competitive 
bids from farm work contractors belonging to an association having written agree~ 
ments with the workers associations. Since the agreements would be legal docu- 
ments of public record, there would be the establishing 3 ordered oe tas labor 
relations. 


" Contractors would have a legitimate place in the farm system, demanded by 
the need of estimating each year by competitive bid the labor requirements of 
various crops, but they could not compete unfairly in underbidding one another by 
underpaying the workers. 
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‘The workers would receive the wages and benefits that would provide valuable 
additional ‘purchasing power for the national economy. The highly skilled workmen 
such as the operators'of farm machinery and pruners, would receive the special 
recognition and pay that their classified skill and training deserves, 


Foreign workers, if needed, would be absorbed into the agricultural economy 
by normal ‘immigration without building up a system of captive labor gangs of men. 
mace t teens their own family life ane disrupting normal labor relations. 


Although it ’might* take many years for men of good will on all sides (managers 
of farm corporations, independent farmers, managers of cooperatives, contractors, 
workers, union leaders and government) to construct such a balanced and well 
ordered farm ‘system, this is the positive program of organization and mutual 
cooperation called for by sound Catholic Social Principles. ; 
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The following is reprinted: from:fhe 
Harvester Newsletter, publication: of 
the California Migrant igie turd Vol. 
IV, No. 1, June, ae 


EVANGELISM 


"Get back to) the real task of the Church," we are cay been time and 
again. The 
words come day ct Most people mean by opens peace to one Sngeiuaes of 

speaking the words of faith. Truth- telling about salvation in Christ, 
powerful baa tinony. to our experience -- that is what is needed in our time. 


But the people who speak thus are all too often ready to overlook 
- triviality in church life and to overlook class and race churches -which are 
a scandal to the Gospel and an enormous barrier to evangelism. 


Verbal truth-telling is inadequate. Our deeds already speak louder 
than dur ‘words. The oppressed people of our society (farm workers among 
them) are alienated from our message for they see the Church as part of 
an established order which has kept them we&k and poor and promises to 
do‘ the same to their children. They are desperate and angry and they cry 

“te! heaven for a measure of justice. 


Evangelism is tough business. It is not to be spoken of lightly. It 
requires faithful witness which, must mean taking our suffering brother 
‘seriously -+ seriously enough to. be. there with him, listen to his. pain, 
to sharé our pain with him, to serve justice even when it. is costly. 
The task is enough to humble us, to unite us and keep us busy for the 
days to come. re 
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You can help ensure the continued publication of this magazine if you will 
pass it along to a friend and urge him to subscribe; and if you will renew 
your own membership promptly. 


Citizens for Farm Labor, 
Pe Oe BOR tip. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


I would like to become a member of Citizens for Farm Labor.(Membership 


includes a subscription to FaRM LaBOR. 
couple, $7.50; organization, $10.) 
_I would like to subscribe to FaRM LaBOR magazine. ($3 for 12 issues.) 


Rates: individual, $5 per year; 


I would like information about__ ; 
Office work 

__. Speaking 
1 Other: 


I can help CFL by: Research Financial help 


_ Writing Names of contacts 
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